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But many people, including of course ATTAC, don’t think that it’s enough just to mobilize against the National 
Front but that we should also defend working class claims and fight against corporate globalisation, which is 
the only way to attack the roots of problem and the causes of the growth of the far right. 

2- Marching for a Global Peace 

Many people ask me to explain why we were marching in Washington, D.C. this past weekend. In response | 
describe the largest-ever U.S. demonstration in support of Palestinian self-determination, the protest calling 
for an end to destructive World Bank/IMF projects in the developing world, the lobbying efforts to close the 
nefarious U.S. Army School of the Americas, and a festival of music to stop military aid to Colombia. 

3- Concerns Over Possible AFL-CIO Involvement in Venezuela Coup Led to February 
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Could the bad old days be returning to the AFL-CIO’s operations in other countries? Fear that in Venezuela 
the AFL-CIO was supporting both a right-wing union federation and a U.S.-backed coup led some solidarity 
activists to mount a picket line at AFL-ClO headquarters in February. 

4- Even Art wants its part : the Biennal exhibition of San Paolo out of Nato 

In parallel to the development of the political alliances, even in art you could make out the “ allied art ” from 
the “ non-allied one ”. It’s no hazard if, until recently, about 80 to 90% of the artists taking part to 
Documenta, came from Nato-member countries. | think about the role of the asiatic cinema, for example, 
the Brazilian, African or Carabbean musics, or the success of the Latin American litterature. 

5- From Russia with Unions 

We are also concerned with financing of education. We try to keep a watch on how the funds allocated by the 
national government are spent. The State Treasury sends us reports which we transmit to local unions. But 
we are still a long way from order and transparency. We also observe a tendency for the central government 
to disengage itself, reducing its subsidies to the regions for education. 
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Water privatisation is usually the object of juicy long-term concession contracts, often with support from 
public funds. Yet despite the rise in consumer prices which is the usual result of privatisation, and the 
frequent deterioration of services, attempts to end the contract can lead to impossibly expensive claims for 
compensation. 

7- Meeting ATTAC worldwide. 





The French Situation after the First outgoing President of the Republic and candidate 
Round of the Presidential Elections of the RPR, the main party of the French 

parliamentary right. This result was a_ political 
By Christophe Aguiton earthquake and was immediately followed by 
Translation: Chris Arden, volunteer translator massive demonstrations all around the country: 
coorditrad@attac.org almost 100,000 people demonstrated 

spontaneously against the extreme right the very 
The first round of the presidential elections was a next day, Monday April 22nd, and on Tuesday 
very nasty surprise: the rise of the far right which there were just as many demonstrators, mainly 
allowed its leader, Jean Marie Le Pen, to stay for students from secondary schools and universities. 


the second round against Jacques Chirac, the 
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Before outlining some of the statements and 
actions planned, especially by associations and 
trade unions, we need to look at the analysis of 
the vote and the political lessons than can be 
drawn from it. 


A Rejection of Neo-liberal Policies 


First of all, it would be a mistake that this result is 
not the sign that the French political scene is 
moving to the right and that democratic forces 
and the social movements are losing ground. More 
generally, it would be quite wrong to compare the 
shift to the right which has marked recent 
European elections (first Italy, Denmark and 
Portugal, now France) to the victories of Thatcher 
and Reagan which, in the early 1980's, were the 
sign of a reversal in the balance of power, a long- 
term weakening of the trade union movement and 
the rise of economic liberalism. 


The situation in Italy gives a clearer idea of the 
real balance of power: despite Berlusconi's victory 
there is a massive and wide scale uprising both 
amongst the young, after Genoa, and amongst 
workers, as has been shown by the demonstration 
on March 22nd and the general strike on April 
16th. 


The results in terms of numbers of votes cast in 
the first round of the Presidentials paints a picture 
that is far from portraying a France that could be 
summed up as a clash between the right and the 
far right. In 1995, during the first round of the 
previous presidential elections the left, including 
the far left, totalled 12,357,000 votes; in 2002 it 
is still at around the same level with 12,220,000 
votes. The right, including the far right, loses 2 
million votes, going from 18,022,000 to 
16,282,000. And that’s counting, as part of the 
right, the hunting party which polled 4% with 
1,200,000 votes. 


The big lesson to be learned from this election is 
the weakening of the parties in power but, there 
too, this applies to the right as much as to the 
left. The government left (socialists, communists 
and Greens) lost around 1.5 million votes, 
dropping down from 10,741,000 to 9,246,000 
votes, though that score includes the party of J ean 
Pierre Chevéenement who resigned from the 
Ministry of the Interior less than a year ago and 
who ran a campaign focussed on defending the 
Republic, scoring 5.4% with 1,518,000 votes. The 
parliamentary right lost around 4 million votes, 
dropping from 13,450,000 to 9,604,000 votes. 
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This erosion of the parties in government is a sign 
that people are rejecting a system and political 
leaders who are considered dishonest, starting 
with the head of state, Jacques Chirac. It is also, 
and perhaps above all, the rejection of the neo- 
liberal policies which various governments, from 
the left and right, have adopted in recent years. 
Abstention has grown from 21% to 28% and more 
than a million voters (3.4%) cast deliberately void 
votes. The far left (3 Trotskyite candidates) gained 
1.4 million votes growing from 1,616,000 to 
2,974,000 i.e. from 5.3% to 10.6% and the far 
right (2 candidates) gained 1 million additional 
voters, going from 4,571,000 to 5,472,000 votes, 
i.e. from 15% to 20%. 


The far right rooted in the working classes 


The growth of the far right was all the more of a 
shock because many thought that it had been 
weakened for good: it had lost ground in the 1997 
general elections and in the 2001 local elections 
and had undergone a major split. The debates 
during the first round of the current election 
provide part of the explanation. 


By focussing on the issue of crime both J acques 
Chirac and Lionel Jospin lent considerable weight 
to an issue traditionally raised by the far right. As 
for Le Pen, he ran a campaign that was more 
“moderate” than usual, less focussed on 
immigration and more on social issues, defending 
workers and the man in the street. 


The exit polls show how successful this targeting 
proved to be. 


Le Pen scored 30% of the vote with the 
unemployed, 23% with factory workers, versus 
only 16% for Chirac and 11% for Lionel Jospin. 
Looking at the poll of all voters currently in 
employment, Le Pen still ranks first (19%) in front 
of Jacques Chirac (17%) and Lionel J ospin (16%). 
The success of the far right with the working 
classes is clearly a particularly harsh indictment 
for Lionel Jospin who had refused any significant 
rises in the minimum wage or basic social rights 
and failed to take radical measures against 
redundancies and the drop in job security. But it is 
also a problem for trade unions and movements 
which, like ATTAC, fight against liberal 
globalisation and which had thought that the 
increasing struggles and mobilization, from the 
November and December strike in 1995 to the 
wide scale demonstrations following Seattle, had 
led to the long-term marginalisation of the far 
right. 
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For the trade unions, the challenge will be to 
speak up for the claims of the weakest members 
of society, including the unemployed and to 
marshal employees in the private sector. And, for 
movements like ATTAC, to find the means to link 
up with the working classes. 


Mobilizing 


Starting straight away on Sunday _ night, 
demonstrations took place throughout the country 
and the next day the secondary school and 
university students were out in the streets. This 
spontaneous uprising provides the starting point 
for associations and left wing parties to lay out a 
mobilization plan. 


The first point of agreement is to fight Le Pen. 


The second round of the Presidential elections will 
take place on May 5th and, whilst there is no 
doubt that J acques Chirac will win, Le Pen’s score 
will have repercussions later. Hence slogans like 
“Le Pen must have as few votes as possible” or 
“beat Le Pen with ideas, in the streets and in the 
ballot boxes” which appear in the communiqué 
issued by ATTAC France and, with equivalent 
wording, in most of the position statements issued 
by associations and trade unions. 

Leading up to May 5th there will be two major 
united mobilizations: on April 27th and, above all, 
Wednesday May Ist. 


But many people, including of course ATTAC, don’t 
think that it’s enough just to mobilize against the 
National Front but that we should also defend 
working class claims and fight against liberal 
globalisation, which is the only way to attack the 
roots of problem and the causes of the growth of 
the far right. 


Initial meetings have been held between 
associations and trade unions and initiatives are 
underway to assert these claims and create 
arenas which will be useful both for this 
mobilization and for the discussion and debate 
which many militants are calling for. The first big 
meeting, open to everyone, will take place in Paris 
on Thursday evening. 


Paris, April 23rd. 
Contact for this article. ATTAC France office of 
secretariat attacfr@attac.org 





Marching for a Global Peace 
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Militaristic responses may be simpler than multi- 
issue protests, but they cannot make the world a 
safer place. 


by Mark Engler 

Writer and activist based in Brooklyn, New York. 
He has previously worked with the Arias 
Foundation for Peace and Human Progress in San 
Jose, Costa Rica, as well as the Public Intellectuals 
Program at Florida Atlantic University. 


Many people ask me to explain why we were 
marching in Washington, D.C. this past weekend. 
In response | describe the largest-ever U.S. 
demonstration in support of Palestinian self- 
determination, the protest calling for an end to 
destructive World Bank/IMF projects in the 
developing world, the lobbying efforts to close the 
nefarious U.S. Army School of the Americas, and a 
festival of music to stop military aid to Colombia. 


"Wasn't it a bit unfocused?" they say. 


It is true that the protests took on many issues, 
and struggled to draw connections between them. 
But that's exactly the point: War-planners may be 
content to answer challenges from abroad by 
invoking simplistic dualisms of good versus evil. In 
contrast, the diverse issues addressed in the 
protests reflect the complexity of the questions we 
face in the world today 


No doubt, "dead or alive" militarism has the 
advantage of being simple, but it has the notable 
downside of making the world a more dangerous 
place. President Bush rarely lacks zeal in 
expanding his "Axis of Evil" headhunting. Were it 
not for the opposition of the entire Arab world as 
well as many European allies, the U.S. would have 
launched a new attack on Iraq weeks ago. And 
even this reason for restraint may not have kept 
the Administration at bay, had not the conflict 
between Israel and Palestine inconveniently flared 


up. 


Regardless of whether Bush's staff could articulate 
a convincing anti-terrorist rationale for a new 
campaign in Iraq, their refusal to submit evidence 
for international review, their flimsy coalition- 
building, and their macho swagger alienate 
citizens throughout the international community. 
Already the arrogant rhetoric of "infinite justice" 
has perpetuated a "Screw You" foreign policy: 
Tough luck for those millions abroad who criticize 
U.S. military interventions; they are left to stew in 
their resentment. 
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The various protests in Washington, D.C. together 
reflected an international perspective that is 
admittedly more challenging than the Bush 
Administration's cowboy diplomacy. 


On Saturday, tens of thousands of Arab-Americans 
and their supporters rallied in solidarity with 
Palestinians under attack. These protesters argued 
that the U.S. should end its support -- and funding 
-- for Israel's bloody violations of international 
law. One protest display , a plywood shantytown 
near the White House, depicted the human rights 
catastrophe with a symbolic model of the 
bulldozed, smoldering homes of occupied cities 
like Jenin, Ramallah, and Nablus. Marchers carried 
gruesome photos of children maimed and killed in 
past attacks. 


At other points during the weekend of protest, 
demonstrators likened this destruction to the 
situation in Colombia. There, a flood of U.S. 
military aid has been used to strengthen 
paramilitary assassins and deepen the country's 
civil war. On Sunday, musicians performed for a 
poncho-covered crowd that braved the drizzle to 
show their concern. The following day, police 
arrested approximately forty Colombia 
Mobilization activists who staged sit-ins near the 
Capitol. 


Addressing economic policy, speakers at a rally 
outside the headquarters of the World Bank 
described how "structural adjustment" has 
worsened poverty and inequality in a long list of 
developing countries. Throughout protesters 
sought to make connections between recent 
military aggression and the profit-driven interests 
of multinational elites. Signs reading "More World, 
Less Bank!" accompanied calls of "No Blood for 
Oil." 


Progressives are not the only people who see a 
link between military and economic objectives. At 
the meetings of the World Trade Organization in 
Doha, Qatar, American Trade Representatives 
argued that "free trade" stands with national 
security at the fore of national concerns in foreign 
relations. The need to satisfy the United States’ 
insatiable thirst for oil indeed remains a key 
unspoken motivation behind Bush's drive to 
launch a new crusade in the Middle East. And 
domestically, many conservative observers draw 
links as they describe both anti-corporate and 
anti-war demonstrations as unpatriotic and even 
treasonous. 
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Pointing to such examples, protesters show how 
the War Against Terrorism grows increasingly 
synonymous with the War For Corporate 
Globalization. 


The fact that Bush Administration has been able to 
use the specter of terrorism to advance its trade 
agenda presents an important challenge to 
globalization activism. In a_ political climate 
adverse to criticism of U.S. foreign policy, we 
must renew efforts to expand our base of support. 
The labor movement, one constituency that has 
allowed past globalization protests to engage a 
wide spectrum of Americans, did not mobilize 
substantial numbers for the weekend's activity. 
Deep divisions about the war within unions make 
it an issue that few want to address publicly. One 
global justice group, United for a Fair Economy, 
cites polls consistently indicating that over two 
thirds of the country opposes new _ trade 
agreements that do not include safeguards for 
workers’ rights and the environment. In contrast, 
as Russ Davis of Massachusetts J obs With J ustice 
recently explained, taking anti-war stances 
constitutes "political suicide at this point for 
elected labor leaders in the U.S." 


Just because it's less popular, though, doesn't 
mean it's not right. The effort to build strong 
progressive coalitions at home will continue. In 
the meantime, the weekend marches _ in 
Washington, D.C. advanced an important mission: 
They showed that even within America's borders, 
a destructive unilateralism will be met with 
resistance from those who believe that another 
world is possible, and needed. 


Contact for this article. Mark Engler 
engler@eudoramail.com 





Concerns Over Possible AFL-CIO 
Involvement in Venezuela Coup Led to 
February Picket 


by Katherine Hoyt. Co-coordinator of the 
Nicaragua Network 


Could the bad old days be returning to the AFL- 
CIlO’s operations in other countries? Fear that in 
Venezuela the AFL-CIO was supporting both a 
right-wing union federation and a U.S.-backed 
coup led some solidarity activists to mount a 
picket line at AFL-CIO headquarters in February. 
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The coup arrived in the early morning hours of 
April 19, when top military officers confronted 
President Hugo Chavez and demanded his 
resignation. Chavez’ position had eroded rapidly 
after 13 people were killed April 18 during a 
massive march on the presidential palace. 


Opposition to Chavez was led by top business 
leaders, along with leaders of the Venezuelan 
Labor Federation, the CTV. As part of a “general 
strike” organized by this coalition, executives of 
the state-owned oil company had cut production 
by half at the country’s main refinery and nearly 
halted oil exports. 


Pedro Carmona, leader of Venezuela’s largest 
business federation, was named head of a 
provisional government after Chavez resigned. 


COUP SUPPORT SOUGHT? 


Throughout the Cold War the AFL-CIO’s 
international work was funded by the U.S. 
government and _ served to further’ the 
government’s goals. The AFL supported “good 
unions” or tried to undermine “bad unions” based 
on their enthusiasm for U. S. corporations. It 
labeled as “not free” or “communist” those unions 
that challenged U.S. domination of their countries. 


When John Sweeney was elected in 1995, the 
federation seemed to be turning over a new leaf. 


But on February 12 the AFL-CIO sponsored, with 
the National Endowment for Democracy, a closed 
forum featuring representatives of the CTV. The 
NED is an organization created by the Reagan 
administration to “promote democracy” abroad; 
the AFL-CIO’s Solidarity Center receives much of 
its funding from NED. 


The forum was part of a tour funded by NED, and 
included meetings with several AFL-CIO leaders. 
According to one union member who participated 
in the meetings, the CTV representatives noted 
that they were here to discuss the chances for a 
coup in Venezuela. 


As President of Venezuela, Chavez infuriated 
Washington by attempting to restructure the oil 
industry to achieve greater national control of 
Venezuelan oil resources, criticizing the Bush 
administration’s war on terrorism, opposing the 
Free Trade Area of the Americas, and calling for 
an end to the Cuban embargo. Venezuela is the 
third most important source of oil for the United 
States. 
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Chavez was immensely popular with poor 
Venezuelans, but he aroused the ire of the better- 
off. 


Rumors of a coup first arose after a November 
inter-agency meeting at which the National 
Security Agency, the Pentagon, and the State 
Department talked for two days about U.S. policy 
toward Venezuela. Similar meetings had been held 
before previous U.S.-organized coups in Iran, 
Guatemala, South Vietnam, Chile, and elsewhere. 


Speaking before Congress in early February, CIA 
director William Tenet signaled Venezuela as one 
of the main concerns for U.S. foreign policy and 
noted that “measures” must be taken to rectify 
the volatile situation there. 


In December business owners called a_ strike, 
sending millions of workers home, to protest the 
Chavez government. The invitation to the forum 
sent out by the AFL-CIO and NED proudly stated 
that the CTV played “a key role in the national 
strike on December 10” and joined with business 
and other groups in “a massive demonstration 
against the government on January 23.” 


OIL AT THE ROOTS 


The crisis was based on the government's efforts 
to change management at the Venezuelan state 
oil company, Petroleos de Venezuela (Pvsa). 
Management orchestrated slow-downs and called 
for strikes in protest, with the support of the CTV 
union. Chavez had threatened to use the army to 
regain control of the company if workers carried 
out their strike threats. 


Rhett Doumitt, the AFL-CIO’s representative in the 
Andean region, met with activists from the 
Nicaragua Network, hoping to dissuade them from 
picketing the forum. Doumitt acknowledged that 
the CTV was dominated by the two traditional 
(and corrupt) Venezuelan political parties opposed 
to Chavez, but insisted that the CTV was 
reforming. Chavez was not interested in 
renovation of the CTV, Doumitt said, “he wants to 
demolish it.” 


The old guard unionists had opposed a December 
2000 referendum that was passed by 67 percent 
of those who voted, and resulted in direct election 
of union leaders. But when the union elections 
were held, the old guard won—and the Chavez 
government refused to recognize the results. 
Supporters of Chavez instead formed a new 
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confederation, the Bolivarian Workers’ Force 
(FBT), which gained some limited support among 
workers. 


FBT representatives were not allowed to attend 
the AFL-CIO forum. The CTV, say the Bolivarians, 
was part of a plan to destabilize the country. 


Last year, unions on the West Coast passed 
resolutions calling on the AFL-CIO to open its 
books and come clean on_ its history of 
intervention in Latin America and elsewhere. It 
was to prevent adding another chapter to that 
sordid history that activists carried their “No U.S. 
Intervention in Venezuela!” signs in front of the 
AFL-CIO. 


Contact for this article. Marsha Niemeijer 
marsha@labornotes.org Published in collaboration 
with Labor Notes. ‘Labor Notes’ is a monthly 
magazine based in Detroit, USA. We are 
committed to reforming and revitalizing the labor 
movement. We report news about the labor 
movement that you won't find anywhere else. 
News about grassroots labor activity, innovative 
organizing tactics, international labor struggles, 
immigrant workers, and problems that some union 
leaders would rather keep quiet. Subscribe and 
receive a copy of ‘Labor Notes' in your mailbox! 
Subscription information can be found at our 
website at www. labornotes.org 








Even Art wants its part : the Biennal 
exhibition of San Paolo out of Nato 


By Marina Corbello 
Translation. coorditrad@attac.org 
translators. 


volunteer 





The 24th Biennal exhibition of contemporary art of 
San Paolo in Brazil is currently taking place, till 
next J une 2nd. It is one of the historical ones, and 
therefore, with nothing to do with the present 
world epidemic of Biennals. Its structures reminds 
of the Biennal in Venice. Different nationalities are 
represented, (around 70 this year), as organized 
by several art organizers and financed by their 
countries. There are also exhibitions set up and 
financed by the Biennal itself. 


This year director is the German Alfons Hug, an 
outsider to the usual olygarchy of the international 
biennals. “| am no part of the eurocentric cartel ” 
claims Hug, born in 1950 and with a degree in 
Linguistics and Compared Litterature. From 1984 
till 2000, Hug was the director of the Goethe 
Institute of Lagos, Medellin, Brasilia, Caracas and 
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Moscow, and he_ organized, among’ other 
exhibitions, "“ The other modern ” for the Haus 
der Kulturen der Welt di Berlino in 1997. We’ve 
interviewed him a_ few days’ before’ the 
inauguration. 


You may get the entire list of the guests of the 
Biennal and of the country-members on 
www.bienalsaopaulo.org.br . 


Alfons Hug, you are the first non-Brasilian director 
of the Biennal of San Paolo. Does this mean that 
the current edition is different from the previous 
ones ? 


It’s not much different, but we do _ highlight 
contemporary art. Previously, there always was a 
“ historical core ”, which we've cut out this time. 
With 70 country membres, the Biennal is even 
more international than the one in Venice. Brazil 
takes part with 34 artists coming from 10 State- 
regions and this allows us to present a good 
overall of the Brasilian artistic scene. 


You have asked Agnaldo Farias to be in charge of 
the Brasilian part of the exhibition. What is the 
local situation of the young art ? 


To me, the Brasilian art is one oft the most 
dynamic in the world, and, most likely, the most 
interesting in the Latin American continent. It’s 
more and more appreciated worldwide and 
Brasilian artists are more and more active on the 
international scene, as you may notice from their 
participation to the various exhibitions and 
biennals. Brazil is more a continent than a 
country. With over 160 million inhabitants, it’s the 
biggest country in South America. But its 
economic situation is not positive after the 
bankrupcy in Argentina, the IMF claims that Brazil 
is also economically fragile. 


A new president will be elected in October. In 
which ways do the Brasilian art and culture reflect 
the current social and economical situation ? 


Art can only indirectly comment on politics. In a 
way, it is above politics. No one expects art to 
hand out recipes to the day-to-day politics.Yet 
there is one thing art can do: in a world with ever 
growing social, economic and political inequalities, 
the artists have the capacity to reconcile the 
hemispheres and the indivisibility of humankind 
within their work. 


Even during the years of the Brasilian military 
dictature, from 1969 til 1982, the government 
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supported the Biennal, as it was important to 
show a good image of the country. What kind of 
Brazil comes out of the current exhibition ? 


It is the image of an open country that comes out, 
a productive and creative country. 


The theme you have chosen for the 2002 Biennal 
is “ Urban iconographies ”. How do big cities 
influence the artistic production ? 


Big cities have always generated art and culture. 
But the artistic strategies remain much different 
from one another. There are the “ direct 
photographs, like, say, those by Frank Thiel, who 
observes and portrays the new Berlin, but you 
also have the abstract painting, like Katharina 
Grosse’s work, which gathers the hidden urban 
energies in themes. 


” 


” 


The “ Urban iconographies ” section presents 11 
cities, each one by 5 artists : San Paolo, Caracas, 
New York, Johannesburg, Istanbul, Beijing, Tokyo, 
Sydney, London, Berlin and Moscow. 


Are these cities the most important centers of the 
contemporary art ? 


Even if the choice of those 11 cities is necessarily 
subjective, it could prove true within this concept. 
Besides criteria such as the geographic repartition 
and the global geoculture, | have sought, along 
with other art organizers, one by country, to take 
the Southern Hemisphere into account, as well as 
the extraeuropean centers of artistic production, 
the cities potential and their “ critical mass ”. To 
sum up the thematical unicity of the exhibition, 
the contributions from the various countries are 
mixed up in its space. 


What does the 12th city, to which one part of the 
exhibition is dedicated, represent ? 


A bunch of visionary artists build the “ 12th city ”, 
which completes the famous Tatlin tower and 
realize El Lissitzkij’s utopic project. The 12th city 
breaks free from the grayish dust of the old 
settlements, which Majakovskij uselessly wanted 
to shape as rainbows, and takes away the 
arguments from the sociologists. The 12th city 
overcomes Caracas violence, Berlin bad luck and 
prevents Moscow from committing suicide. It is 
the real Florence, the ultimate New York, 
Shanghai at its latest fashion. Its buildors project 
a new Brazilia, but without ciment nor the rigid 
rules of the 60 ‘s. If the ancient cities were 
political, economic or simply military projects, 
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then the 12th city is an esthetic proposal. The 
artists that have worked on it are : Sarah Sze, 
Vanessa Beecroft, Carsten Holler, Huang Yong 
Ping, Mauricio Dias & Walter Riedweg, Bodys Isek 
Kingelez, Yukata Sone, Isay Weinfeld/Marcio 
Kogan, Armin Linke, Arthur Omar, and Roberto 
Cabot. 

As an event, every Biennal is “ global ”. Brazil is 
an important center of the anti-globalization 
movements : I’m thinking, for example, of the 
MST, Movimento Sem Terra, or of the Forum 
Mondiale Sociale of Puerto Alegre. How does art 
react to the global/non-global debate ? 


The dialog that has recently begun at San Paolo 
between Europe and the two Americas has 
evolved as an undertaking of global proportions. 
That’s the reason why the Biennal has invited 
those countries until now kept on the outskirts of 
the mainstream. Only once in a while have so 
many Africans and Asiatics taken part to a 
Biennal. The current edition of the Biennal holds 
itself as a counterpart to the “ Platea dell’Umanita 
” conceived by Harald Szeeman for the previous 
Biennal of Venice. Only this time, with a Southern 
Hemisphere perspective. 


So, in a certain sense, the Biennal of San Paolo, is 
the opposite of the visual arts at lenght dominated 
by an axis New York-Koln, producing a system 
that can be defined as “ Nato-Art ”. 


In parallel to the development of the political 
alliances, even in art you could make out the “ 
allied art ” from the “ non-allied one ”. It’s no 
hazard if, until recently, about 80 to 90% of the 
artists taking part to Documenta, came from Nato- 
member countries. | think about the role of the 
asiatic cinema, for example, the Brazilian, African 
or Carabbean musics, or the success of the Latin 
American litterature. Five of the latest Nobel 
Prizes in Litterature came from those so-called 
peripheral countries. As for the visual arts, until 
recently, only the Biennal of San Paolo, would 
show “ the rest of the World ”. 


” 


What do you think about the new Biennals around 
the world ? 


The new Biennals from the Southern Hemisphere 
countries, born during the past 10 years on the 
model of San Paolo, make people know regions 
and cultures to which no one paid attention until 
now. And they are huge, since there are only few 
museums dedicated to the contemporary art in 
the Third World. The massive presence of the 
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Chineses at the Biennal in Venice hints to a more 
important dialog between the countries. And from 
Documenta 11 onwards, a new evolution into that 
direction is expected. The international critic, which 
would limits itself to comments on Cassel, Venice 
and the Whitney Biennal fo New York, also begins 
to look up to San Paolo, l’Avana and Gwangju in 
Korea, to remain up-to-date. 


Contact for this article. Granello di Sabbia 
redazione@attac.org 





From Russia with Unions 


By David Mandel (Canada), Carine Clément, Denis 
Paillard (France) - "Union Messenger". 


Interview with Nikolai Kolbashkin, Secretary for 
International Relations, Union of Education 
Workers, FNPR 


UM: What are the main orientations of your union? 
NK: Defence of the social and economic rights of 
teachers. 


UM: Are you satisfied with the reform of wage 
scales in the public sector? 

NK: Yes, wages are rising on the average by 50%. 
Wages are a central issue for us. Even after this 
last raise, teachers’ pay does not reach the 
minimal subsistence level. This results in the loss 
of teachers, especially men, often the best. Over 
the long term, we aim to obtain at least equal 
wages with industry. But at present, with this 
current rise, it would not be wise to exert 
pressure. But | realize the current increase will 
soon be erased by inflation. 


UM: Some say that the wage increase really 
amounted to nothing, since the scale was 
collapsed, reducing the coefficients. 

NK: Not so. The only problem is the threat to 
bonuses and regional supplements. We haven't 
reached an agreement with’ the national 
government to preserve these. The local unions 
are demanding payment from the_ regional 
authorities. 


UM: What means are you using to attain your 
ends? 

NK: First of all, we rely on the law and on 
negotiations. We have obtained full recognition of 
our role and so we can influence the top. It’s the 
same thing at the regional and local levels. As a 
last recourse, when they leave us no choice, we 
organize strikes. Our last national strike was in 
February 2001 to protest plans to reform the 
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school system by disengagement the state and 
massive introduction of fees. We also launched a 
petition campaign that gathered 1.5 million 
signatures and we decorated the walls of the 
Duma with it. The reform was not passed. 


We are also concerned with financing of education. 
We try to keep a watch on how the funds allocated 
by the national government are spent. The State 
Treasury sends us reports which we transmit to 
local unions. But we are still a long way from 
order and transparency. We also observe a 
tendency for the central government to disengage 
itself, reducing its subsidies to the regions for 
education. 


UM: And what about non-payment of salaries? 
NK: It exists on a smaller scale than a few years 
ago. It affects only the distant regions and is not 
massive in character. In 1996, we _ reacted 
strongly against this practice. We even lodged a 
complaint with the ILO against the government. 
As a result, each year our government had to give 
an account to it. | think this pressure played a role 
in stopping the practice. And it still does. You saw 
the reports on television about our union members 
on hunger strikes in the Far East. After the 
broadcast, they were quickly paid. 


UM: You seem to place a lot of stock in dialogue 
with the authorities and school administrations. Is 
that strategy really effective? 

NK: Yes, for now cooperation yields results. So 
why not use it? Conflict is not always the best way 
to obtain things. Besides, it is not at all easy to 
mobilize people. You have to take into account the 
psychological factor. Two or three years ago, 
teachers were very discouraged, and you couldn’t 
ask much of them. 


UN: What do you think of the alternative unions? 
NK: No problem. Any organization has the right to 
exist if it is useful to the group it wants to defend. 
But there aren’t any alternative unions’ in 
education. Sure, some declare they exist, but they 
give no proof. Let them show membership cards! 


UM: But you must know that the strength of a 
union can’t be reduced to the number of numbers. 
NK: It’s in the capacity to mobilize, | know. 
There’s some truth to that, but we have 5.5 
million members. If a fifth participate in a national 
action, we're happy. It’s a lot of people. It’s the 
huge mass of people we represent that makes 
them listen to us. 


UM: Do you have relations with French Unions? 
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NK: With two: FSU and UNSA-Education. Five or 
six years ago were organized together educational 
workshop in the regions. It was very useful. But 
now we have largely caught up in that area. We 
were educated by the problems we encountered. 
We need solidarity, especially through the 
International Secretariat. 


Contact: root@eduprof.msk.su (Vladimir Yakovlev, 
President) 


Water in Private Hands 
By David Hall 


One key argument advanced for any form of 
privatisation is the theoretical benefits of 
competition. However, as the World Bank has 
acknowledged, there is very little competition in 
water. Not only are water systems natural 
monopolies, but the private part of the industry is 
dominated worldwide by just two multinationals - 
Vivendi and Suez-Lyonnaise. A third French 
multinational, SAUR, holds a dominant position in 
Africa. A few contracts have been obtained by 
some UK companies, Thames Water (now owned 
by the German conglomerate RWE), Anglian 
Water, and International Water (jointly owned by 
two construction multinationals, Bechtel of the 
USA and Edison of Italy). Attempts by the USA 
company Azurix - owned by Enron - to break into 
the market have been a failure. 


Some of the privatisations have happened without 
any competitive tendering at all, even between 
the private sector companies. For example, all the 
private concessions in Czech republic, Hungary 
and Poland up to 1997 were awarded without any 
competitive tendering process, as was the SODECI 
concession in Cote d'Ivoire, yet they will persist as 
long-term monopolies. 


Higher prices 


Privatisation introduces a new set of financial 
demands on the water system which tend to 
increase the price of water and sanitation. These 
include the demands of the company owners for 
profits and dividends, which may then be globally 
redistributed for investment in other company 
activities, and the desire of the public authority for 
a boost to the authorities’ finances. 


Water users may pay for government debt 
reduction 
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Governments and municipalities usually expect 
privatisations to benefit their own finances, by 
using the proceeds of a sale to reduce the debts or 
deficits of the government itself. But this can 
conflict with the financial needs of the water 
service itself, because the price that a company is 
willing to pay to obtain a concession will depend 
on the profit stream that the private company can 
expect, which in turn will be affected by the price 
it charges to users, and how generous the 
conditions such as regulation are. So what is good 
for the government’s finances may not be best for 
water users. 


Comparative prices 


Private operation is sometimes expected to reduce 
prices, but this is not the experience in many 
countries. In France, where some water is 
managed by municipalities, and some by private 
companies (or joint ventures PPPs), figures show a 
consistent picture of the private or PPP 
concessions charging higher prices - 13% higher 
in 1999. 


A concession is forever 


Most privatised water operations are long-term 
concession contracts, usually of 20-30 years. 
Build-operate-transfer projects (BOTs), for 
example to construct and operate a specific water 
or sewerage treatment plant, usually involve 
concessions lasting a similar period. Because of 
legal constraints and the administrative processes 
involved, these contracts can be very difficult to 
cancel, even if the performance is unsatisfactory. 
Such problems have been found in Tucuman 
(Argentina), Szeged (Hungary) and Cochabamba 
(Bolivia) - the multinational companies concerned 
have pursued legal claims for compensation which 
could make ending these contracts impossibly 
expensive. 


Even in developed countries terminating a water 
concession can be very difficult. In Valencia, 
Spain, the local council tried to retender the water 
concession which was expiring after 99 years with 
the same company (a SAUR subsidiary). The 
company threatened to sue for damages if any 
competitor was allowed to take over the system. 
In Grenoble, France, even when a Suez-Lyonnaise 
executive had been convicted of paying a bribe to 
get the water concession, it still took 5 years 
intensive campaigning before the council finally 
replaced the company with a municipal service. 


Problems with private management 
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Puerto Rico: worse finances and services 


In 1995 Puerto Rico contracted the management 
of their water authority, PRASA, to the largest 
water multinational in the world, Vivendi, through 
a subsidiary now called Compania de Aguas. In 
August 1999, an official report condemned the 
contract for failing on all grounds: “The Puerto 
Rico Office of the Comptroller (Contralor) issued 
an extremely critical report on the PRASA- 
Compania de Aguas contract. The document lists 
numerous faults, including deficiencies in the 
maintenance, repair, administration and operation 
of aqueducts and sewers, and required financial 
reports that were either late or not submitted at 
all. Citizens asking for help get no answers, and 
some customers say that they do not receive 
water, but always receive their bills on time, 
charging them for water they never get. A local 
weekly newspaper published reports of PRASA 
work crews who did not know where to look for 
the aqueducts and valves that they were supposed 
to work on.” The finances got worse, and the state 
has had to provide subsidies. By 1999: “According 
to the Comptroller's report, under private 
administration PRASA's operational deficit has 
kept increasing and has now reached a whopping 
$241.1 million. This has required the Government 
Development Bank (Banco Gubernamental de 
Fomento) on several occasions to step in and 
provide the agency with emergency funding.” 


Trinidad: Severn Trent go home 


There was a similar picture in Trinidad, where in 
1994, the government contracted out the 
management of the islands’ water authority, 
WASA, to Severn Trent. One of the central 
features of the original Business Plan submitted by 
Severn Trent was that they would make WASA 
financially viable by the end of the three year 
contract period but the deficit for 1998 actually 
increased over 1997 to $378.5 million. In April 
1999 Severn-Trent’s contract expired without 
renewal and WASA was taken back as a public 
sector responsibility. WASA has since taken on 
new local managers, and is reportedly planning 
significant investments. 


Budapest: losses and bonuses 


In 1997 the water supply of Budapest was 
privatised, partly under a management contract, 
to Suez-Lyonnaise. In July 1999, Budapest 
Municipal Council rejected a business plan which 
projected HUF 2.7bn in net losses, a5% decrease 
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in sales income for 1999, but premiums paid to 
the managers of almost HUF 250m. 


Problems with extending access 


For private water companies new connections to 
households who cannot afford to pay the full 
economic cost always creates a potential risk to 
the companies’ profitability. The point was 
succinctly made in December 1999 by UK water 
company Biwater, who pulled out of a major water 
supply project in Zimbabwe, because the project 
could not deliver the rate of return now demanded 
by private investors. The company manager said: 
"Investors need to be convinced that they will get 
reasonable returns. The issues we consider include 
who the end users are and whether they are able 
to afford the water tariffs. From a social point of 
view, these kinds of projects are viable but 
unfortunately from a private sector point of view 
they are not". 


In La Paz, Bolivia, a concession was awarded to a 
Suez-Lyonnaise subsidiary in 1997. The contract 
included explicit targets for extending connections 
to poor households. The contract has not however 
provided adequate financial incentives for the 
company to make extensions in some areas, and 
it is being suggested that the service offered to 
the poor should be determined by ability to pay 
rather than by public policy. 


Private cross-subsidies for the multinationals 


Under privatised systems it is not possible to stop 
water profits being used to finance other activities 
of the parent multinationals, and both the UK and 
the French water companies have taken 
advantage of this. 


The French multinational Vivendi provides a clear 
example of a multinational group “milking the 
cow” of water to finance its other activities. In 
January 2000, Vivendi loaded the entire debt of 
the group, equal to Euro 16.5 billion, onto its 
water, energy, waste and transport operations - 
the ‘environment’ division’ - while the 
communications division, which has received most 
of Vivendi’s investment in recent years, became 
virtually debt free. Based on the 1999 sales in the 
Environment division of Euros 22.2bn, this is 
equivalent to a surcharge of about 4% on the bills 
of every user of Vivendi’s water, waste and 
transport in the world, in order to subsidise the 
communications division. 


Public financial support for private sector 
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The private sector often enjoys significant financial 
support from the public authorities, which needs 
to be properly acknowledged in any decision- 
making process 


Public authorities are also expected to provide 
financial guarantees, which minimise the risk 
transferred to the private sector. These include 
guarantees of loans - development banks 
especially may require a government guarantee 
before any money can be lent to a privatised 
operation; and guarantees of profitability - many 
water concession contracts include clauses under 
which public authorities guarantee the profitability 
of the operator for the duration of the contract - 
e.g. Pecs, Szeged (Hungary), Plzen (Czech 
republic) , Cochabamba (Bolivia). 


Nelspruit: public financial support for private 
venture 

Multiple, global forms of public sector support 
have been used in Nelspruit, capital of 
Mpumalanga province in South Africa, where 
water supply was contracted in 1999 to a private 
concession operated by Biwater, of the UK. The 
main argument used at the time for the 
concession was the need to attract private 
finance. But since then: 


‘Biwater has brought in as a partner Nuon, a 
Dutch municipally-owned company, to provide 
some of the necessary finance 


‘The private venture has benefited from a new 
water treatment plant at Matsulu, a suburb of 
Nelspruit, which the government of Portugal 
financed, and the South African government 
constructed , but is being handed over free to the 
new private operator 


‘In July 2000, nearly two-thirds of the total 
finance for the project was finally obtained by 
Biwater, in the form of a Rand 125m loan from the 
state-owned Development Bank of South Africa. 


Weak accountability: regulation, secret contracts, 
and charters 


Regulation is supposed to be the way in which the 
public interest is represented in_ privatised 
concessions. But in practice it is rare for 
regulators to be an effective independent control, 
and so privatisation may simply increase the 
scope and incentives for corruption associated 
with contracting-out. 
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Commercial operations invariably prefer 
confidentiality and secrecy, as it protects their 
ability to manage financial affairs to maximize the 
benefit to their owners. For example, Aguas del 
Tunari, the privatised water concession in 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, refused to disclose the 
financial model behind its price rises on the 
grounds that the model itself was a commercial 
secret. 


Even more surprisingly, private operators 
frequently insist that the contract itself should be 
a secret document - even from the elected 
councillors of the authority which has given the 
contract. In Fort Beaufort, South Africa, the 
contract prevents any member of the public from 
seeing the contract without the explicit approval of 
the company WSSA (owned by multinational, 
Suez-Lyonnaise). 


Documents relating to the privatised Budapest 
Sewerage Company, where Vivendi is the 
multinational, are kept secret, even from council 
officials, and Budapest City Council debates 
related issues only in closed sessions. In Morocco, 
a Suez-led consortium was awarded a multiple 
concession for water and energy in Casablanca by 
King Hassan, which the city council was not even 
informed about until later. 


Corruption 


Corruption is a systematic feature of privatisation 
processes, in water as in other areas. The reasons 
for this have been summarised in a World Bank 
paper: “..the privatisation process itself can create 
corrupt incentives. A firm may pay to be included 
in the list of qualified bidders or to restrict their 
number. It may pay to obtain a low assessment of 
the public property to be leased or sold off, or to 
be favoured in the selection process ..firms that 
make payoffs may expect not only to win the 
contract or the privatisation auction, but also to 
obtain inefficient subsidies, monopoly benefits, 
and regulatory laxness in the future”. 


This is borne out by experience in Europe. In the 
UK, the police have said that: ‘the overwhelming 
majority of corruption cases in Britain are 
connected to the award of contracts. Compulsory 
contracting-out in local government, and the new 
Private Finance Initiative have produced an 
explosion in the number of such deals’ 


Privatisation of efficient public sector water 
undertakings 
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There is an assumption in most of the literature 
that wherever privatisation occurs it must be 
because of the unsustainable inefficiency of the 
previous public sector provider. This is not 
however always true. In the last 2 years most of 
the water undertakings in Chile have been partly 
privatised (by selling shares to a number of 
multinationals), yet these same companies - and 
especially EMOS - were previously held up as 
model examples of efficiency, even by the World 
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Bank. Where one of the motives is raising money 
to finance the public authority’s budget, then 
there is in fact a perverse motive to privatise the 
most financially efficient water undertakings, 
because they will obtain a higher price. 


Extract from: Water in Public Hands, 
commissioned by Public Services International 
Research Unit (PSIRU), University of Greenwich, 
London UK <psiru@psiru.org> 


If you are interested in one of these rendezvous please click on http://attac.org/indexen/ See 


“ATTAC In the World” then “Meeting ATTAC” 


-- Wednesday 24 

AUSTRIA : Wien - Pfarrhof 
BELGIQUE BELGIE : Tamines 
DANMARK : Svendborg 
ESPANA : Barcelona - Madrid 





FRANCE: Ferte sous Jouarre - Paris 11 - Beziers - Sete - Laval - Lille - Rochefort - Sophia Antipolis - 


Angers 
HELLAS : Athen 
SVERIGE : Sjuharad 


-- Thursday 25 

AUSTRIA : Linz - Salzburg - Wiener Neustadt 
BELGIQUE BELGIE : Namur 

ESPANA : Barcelona 

FINLAND : Helsinki 


FRANCE: Paris 14 - Foix - Soyaux - Sainte Tulle - St Jean d’Angely - Nice 


SVERIGE : Sodertorn 


-- Friday 26 
AUSTRIA : Linz - Wien 


BELGIQUE BELGIE : Université Libre de Bruxelles - Liége - Bruxelles 


ESPANA : Barcelona 


FRANCE: Angers - Grenoble - Belle Isle en Terre - Lille 


-- Saturday 27 
DEUTSCHLAND : Hannover 
ESPANA : Barcelona 


FRANCE: Pamiers - Rennes - Talence - Strasbourg - Paris 11 


-- Sunday 28 


FRANCE: Tours - Chinon - Rennes - Strasbourg - Paris 11 - Montpellier 


NORGE : Moss 
SVERIGE : Sjuharad 


-- Monday 29 

AUSTRIA : Wien - Innsbruck 
DANMARK: Blagarden 

ESPANA: Madrid (ATTAC- Universidad) 
FINLAND: Helsinki 

FRANCE: Martigues - La Rochelle 
SVERIGE : Norrkoping 
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-- Tuesday 30 

AUSTRIA : Steyr - Wien 
BRITAIN : London 
DANMARK : Aalborg 


FRANCE: Mulhouse - Beziers - Paris 15 - Paris (Réveillon du Premier mai) 


